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For the New Yor« ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


Norma! Coilege—Supt. Calkins’s Lecture. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1878. 

On Saturduy mornings, those teachers in the New York 
City public schools who have not had an experience of two 
years in the school room are required to attend lec‘ures on 
teaching at the Normal College. Those lectures are also 
attended by many other teachers who have,had more than 
two years of experience, as all who desire to hear them are 
welcomed, 

About ninety teachers of the primary schools were met by 
Supt. Calkins, Saturday forenoon, May 25, in one of the lec- 
ture rooms of the Normal College. On this’ occasion bis 
purpose appeared to be to ascertain what difficulties these 
teachers had met in their class-rooms, with the view to 
adapting his remarks to their present needs, by giving them 

“Buggestions by which'their special difficulties could be over- 
come, Supt. Calkins began by saying : 

“T should be pleased, this morning, if teachers who de- 
sire information relative to teaching some particular sub- 
jectin the lower grades of classes, would ask questions, or 
state difficulties which they have metin their class.room 
work, and I will try to give you suggestions to assist you 
in overcoming these obstacles.” 

One teacher, who has aclass of the sixth grade, said : 
My pupils do not learn to add quickly ; I would like to know 
the reason. 

Supt. Calkins replied—Knowledge of numbers begins with 
counting. The foundation for adding must be laid by count- 
ing objects. Let your pupils begin by counting balls on 
the numeral frame. The teacher moving one ball at a time, 
while the pupils say one ball, two balls, three balls, etc. Af- 
ter a few lessons, given in this manner, the balls may be 
moved as befere, and the pupilssay, 1, 2, 8, 4, ete. 

You should guard against the tendency, toocommon with 
some teachers, of allowing the pupils to learn only the 
names and in counting, without their gaining definite con- 
ceptions of the numbers which those names are meant to 
represent. ‘lo prevent this bad practice in counting, use 
different objects and appeal to the pupils to find out how 
many objects you show them, of each kind, as pencils, sticks, 
books, marks on the blackboard, ete. 

This learning to count is the first stage in the process of 
teaching pupils to add correctly and quickly. 

When the pupils have learned to count ten objects readily, 
go to the blackboard and make ten marks, like the figure 
one in a column—then let the pupils count these marks, as 
they counted the balls on the numeral frame, and the other 
objects. When they can readily count the column of ones 
up and down, they may take their slates and make a col- 
umn of ones, like that on the blackboard, and count it up 
and count it down, as they did from the blackboard. 

Do not suppose that I am now describing a method for 
teaching figures or signs of numbers. To do that you need 
to use other illustrations, which should be given before com- 
mencing this adding exercise. My aim now is to confine 
your attention to the steps which will lead your pupils to 
add quickly and correctly. 

When the pupils can add the column of ones quickly, on 
their slates, you may teach them to add two ballson the 
numeral frame, thene column of figure 2’s on the black- 
board ; then column of 2’s on their slates, both up and down, 
until all the pupils can do it quickly. 

Next teach the class to add two balls and one ball, and two 
balls, one ball, one ball, etc. Then teach the class to add 
columns of figures on the blackboard, of 2,1, 2,1, 2,1,1, 
2,1, 2, etc. When the class can add these readily, let the 
pupils write these figures on their slates, and add them 
on the blackboard. Proceed in a similar manner with other 
numbers. Take care to have the pupils understand these 
figures as signs of numbers, just as clearly as they under- 
stand the word dog as the sign of afamiliar animal—with - 
out stopping to say over each letter in the word. 

In this manner proceed step by step , remembering that 
rapidity in adding will come from correct practice. You 
teach the pupils to know by that which you teach them to 
do. Adding is learned by adding. If your methods of teach- 
ing adding be good ones, your success will be certain 
through the pupil’s practice. 

Tke pupil must be taught to do for himself—education 
implies power to do. If you do not train your pupils so that 
they acquire the power to add, you do not educate them in 
this branch of school instruction. 

If you find that you are failing to accomplish what you 
set about doing, examine your work carefully to find what 
step of the course has been left out.’ With young pupils, 
the passage from the known to the unknown must be grad- 
ual, and no step omitted. The course is always the same, 
the number of steps, and the length of each, and sometimes 
the way of stepping may differ, as the conditions and capa- 
bilities of the pupils differ. The intelligence of the teacher 
must direct in these matters where the work must be made 





to fit the circumstances. 

Principles do not change ; places and methods may. There 
is no patent process of teaching any subject. Every suc- 
cessful teacher deals with the actual conditions and needs of 
those under instruction. 

During my second lecture last Saturday, in reply to ques- 
tions from the class, I took up an advanced step of this sub- 
ject of teaching pupils to add, andI will endeavor wo con- 
nect the steps of the more elementary stage given to-day, 
with those mentioned last Saturday. 

You remember that I was then trying to show how pupils 
may be taught to know figures as words are known, so that 
figur es can be read without spelling (countirg) just as read- 
ily as the good reader reads words without spelling. To ac- 
complish this, the pupils must be taught to combine two or 
more figures into one thought or larger number, just as two 
or more words are combined into a phrase or seutence which 
represents some thought. The progress to this end may be 
greatly facilitated by teaching the pupils to add figures by 
decades, as 2 and 2 are 4; 12 and 2are 14, 22 and 2 are 24, 
etc. The pupils must be led toJmotice that 2 and 2 always 
produce 4—3 and 2 always produce a 5; 3 and 3 always pro- 
duce a 6, ete. 

If this exercise in adding is carefully carried out in your 
modes of instruction, your pupils will never stop fo count 
on the numbers to be added. And they will learn to add 
long columns as readily as they do short ones. 

You may introduce these lessons in adding by decades before 
pupils leave the fifth grade, if you take care not to use fig- 
ures where the sum of two of them will exceed nine. A 
proper use of this mode of teaching to add will cause the 
pupils to know instantly the sum of any two digits, as 8 
and 2; 4 and 8; 8 and 8; 5 and 3; 6 and 2; 5 and 4, eic. 

Of course Ido not mean to say that you should present 
figures for adding in this way until the pupils have learned 
under instructive guidance and observation with objects, 
these facts which are so memorized by the lessons with de- 
cades that they become ready for use at all times. That of 
which I am now speaking, and which I desire to impress 
upon your minds is how to teach pupils both to know and 
use figures, as signs of facts previously learned, with the 
same facility that words are used in sentences, after the 
words are known as signs of objects and thoughts. No 
mere routine exercises of repeating 2 and 1 are 3; 8 and 1are 
4; 4and 2 are 6; 6 and 2 are 8, will accomplish this object, 
This exercise requires the pupils to memorize every number 
and combination by a slow, tedious and uncertain pro- 
cess. Good teaching trains pupils to use facts learned as 
aids in getting new facts, and to use them in such a way 
that the new ones are gained more and more easily from 
day to day. 

SECOND QUESTION—-BY A TEACHER. 

Why are some pupils very proficient in oral work, but 
not in slate work, while others are the reverse of this? 

In the two stages of the teacher’s work that I have al- 
ready mentioned, you observe that one stage comprises the 
illustrative work, and the actual experience by the pupils in 
perceiving the facts represented ; while in the other stage 
the attention of the learner is chiefly cirected to the com- 
bination and use of the facts learned by means of the illus- 
trative instruction and individual experience through ap- 
propriate drill exercises. The exercises of the first stage 
deals chiefly with objects as the source of the facts to be 
learned ; the second stage deals more with the signs of these 
facta. 

Some teachers address the ear chiefly in their attempts 
to teach, while others address the eye more carefully. 
Teaching the pupils to read figures alone will not teach 
them to write them. Teaching pupils to talk about num. 
bers alone will not teach them to write them. The pupil 
must have practice in doing that which you would teach 
him to know, or your work will not be successful. 

The condition of the pupils to which you refer is the re- 
sult of previous experience. It can be changed only by.op- 
posite experience. Your first effort should be made to dis- 
cover the cause of the condition which you desire to change; 
that is, to find out what experience or habits have led to 
the condition. 

You may discover that those of your pupils who make 
mistakes in writing numbers, but who can read or add them 
correctly, are German speaking children, and that they 
make mistakes in writing numbers by reversing the order 
of the unit, just as they do in speaking, when they say five 
and twenty inetead of twenty-five. I have met with mis- 
takes of this kind which the teachers readily corrected after 
the cause of the mistake was explained. 

On one occasion a principal called my attention to the fact 
that one of her classes was able to read from the black- 
board any number representing either units, thousands or 
millions, but that the pupils made many mistakes when 
they attempted to write similar numbers from dictation. 
After a brief examination of the class I discovered that the 
pupils had not been taught to write or place figures in the 


individual places of units, tens and hundreds of thousands 
and millions. At my suggestion the teacher gave special 
attention to teaching the pupils to write numbers from dic- 
tation as follows: Write 5 uaits, 2 hundreds, 3 tens, 4 
thousands, 7 hundreds of thousands, 6 tens of thousands, 
and 1 million. When the figures thus dictated were all 
written the line on the slate stood thus: 1,764,235. Then 
other numbers followed for a second line, as two tens of 
thousands, 4 hundreds, 9 units, 8 millions, 3 hundreds of 
thousands, 7 tens, 0 hundreds. When finished the two lines 
appeared thus :— 

1,764,235. 

8,320,479. 

Exercises of this character were continued daily for one 
week, and at the end of the time the entire class could write 
numbers given in the ordinary way, 

Whenever you discover a want of proper progress in your 
clase try to find out the cause. If you are not successful at 
first examine your work more carefully, and watch the ef- 
fect of it on the pupils. It is by such means that teachers 
become skillful in their work, and learn to secure results 
with great certainty. Learn to depend upon yourselves, 
Do not rely entirely upon plans that others give you. 
However good the plan, you must so make it your own that 
you can use it skillfully, or it will not produce the results 
which you expect. 

Some years ago while superintending schools in the coun? 
try, I frequently found teachers who professed that they 
had introduced a system of teaching some specified subject, 
which preduced remarkable results. Generally, a brief ex- 
amination of the so-called system made the fact apparent 
that there was nothing worthy of the name system in the 
mere method employed, but this fact was discovered, that 
the success of the teacher almost invariably resulted from 
the interest and enthusiasm of the teacher in carrying out 
the supposed system. The interest which the teacher mani- 
fested in the lessons, and the enthusiasm with which the 
work was done, aroused the interest and enthusiasm of the 
pupils, and to this fact rather than to the excellence of the 
plan of teaching. was due the progress of the pupils. En- 
thusiasm is a most important element of success in teach- 
as well as in other affairs of life. 


[We made further notes of Superintendent Calkins’ in- 


structive suggestions on this occasion, and shall publish 
them in our next number.—Eb.] 





For the New Yor« Scnoot Jourwar, 


My Spring Flower. 

It has been my custom for years to unlock my school at an 
early hour—read one hour, or for such a length of time as suit- 
ed my purpose. But at 8% o'clock I always closed my book, 
spoke familiarly with my pupils, caressed some without excit- 
ing the envy of any; frowned away my own ill feeling if any 
eqisted ; watched the entrance of pupils, their appearance, 
their air, their walk, their mode of drinking ; and everything 
that I could observe in them. 

On one of those delightful May mornings when the sky was 
clear, the air lovely and the heart consequently light, a moth- 
er appeared with a girl by the hand—Annie Smith. I shall 
never forget the impression the appearance of the two made no 
me. Thus closed my book and my mind was at ease. The 
mother had a very good figure, with a remarkably good head ; 
but the excellence of her perfection was in a large blue eye, 
speaking simplicity and the other qualities that adorn a woman 
—a mother. She said : 

“Annie is eight years old, has never been to school, and I 
have come to place her with you. All the teaching I could give 
up to this age, she has got. She spelis some and is very anx- 
ious to come to school ; I believe you will find her a good girl.” 

Inviting the mother to call occasionally, and placing my hand 
on the child’s head, I examined her book and her progress, 
and found everything, as I had anticipated, more than satisfac- 
tory. Annie was one of those bright, beautiful girls that strike 
you at first appearance ; her face was really beautiful ; her 
eyes were perfect and her countenance beamed with an ex- 
pression of playful loveliness that no poet could describe. I 
will not try to describe it—she had a flower in her hand and 
handed it to me witha rural simplicity that was charming. Na- 
poleon said that a dog whining over his master on some bat- 
tlefield made a marked impression on his mind. So this flower, 
it marked my mind and I cannot forget it. She learned with 
ease, and became one of my best pupils. Love was generated 
at our first meeting and continued to grow while she came to 
school. 

My object is not to paint her features—her eyes—which 
Murillo would have loved to paint, but her flower, her simple 
freedom, her confidence in me, her strict attendance, her cor- 
rect explanation of a day’s absence, her wise complaint if any 
boy or girl acted or spoke improperly ; in fact her school was 





her home. But of all the beautiful things connected with this 
girl, her stealing to my desk every morning and placing on it 
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a nosegay of flowers, could not but take my attention—she 
would watch me so closely, thinking I would not see her— 
place her flower, run off to play, believing I had not seen her. 
She was then satisfied, but I very often asked her if she saw 
any of the children put the flower on the desk, and presented 
her at the same time with a part of her bunch, wih which 
she felt complimented very highly ; and J slily gave her to un- 
derstand that to her, her, and to her only wasI indebted for 
my flowers. 

If any teachers read this and think it a simple thing, I don’t 
agree with him. After many years I recall this as one of the 
most pleasing incidents during my time of teaching—my spring 
flower was always on my desk. I knew the hand that left it 
there. I knew the child that watched me, thinking or beliey- 
ing that I did not know it, but Idid. Years have passed and 
you ask why I write it? It enters into school discipline and 
government so completely, so intimately and so lovingly that 
at this season of flowers it is as appropriate as any other sub- 
ject. Had I repelled her, what would be the consequence ? 
Had I been in a lazy or haughty mood of mind, what would 
follow? Why, she would have gone home disgusted in her 
youthful sense of propriety, and she would doubt all schools and 
all teachers in future. Teachers should study to create good 
feeling, love if you will, a flower, a slate pencil, a cup of water, a 
simple word of sympathy, a simple placing your hand on the 
head of a pupil, anything, everything and all things should be 
used to make the school a HOME—it is difficult but possible. 
My spring flower lives and breathes before me yet. L. M. 





For the New Yorx Scnvot JouRwAL. 


The Meaning of Words. 


NO I. 
Coleridge says : “ We should first present to our minds 


the visual image that forms its primary meaning.” Ad- 
mirable counsel, indeed! If we only did that, how differ- 
ent the language which we speak, and hear spoken, would 
appear to us ; bow clear the expression of words which are 
so confused and mixed sometimes. Let us take some words, 
observing the rule given. 

Curfew, from the French couvre, meaning to cover, and 
feu, meaning fire. A curfew, then, must mean to cover a 
fire; hstory informs us that in England, in olden times, a 
bell was rung at nine o’clock P.M. asa signal for the peo- 
ple to put out their fires—or cover them as they did then— 
and retire. 


“ ” | 
You hear a person spoken of as “ capricious,” or full of | bryo teachers, 


“caprices.” Now, what are caprices? Let us follow our 
rule, and we find that caprice is from capra, a goat. You 
have noticed one of these animals, you will have observed 
how sudden, how unexpected, how unaccountable, are the 
leaps and springs, now forward, now upward, in which it in- 
dulges. A “caprice,” then, isa movement of the mind as 
unaccountable, as little to be calculated on beforehand as 
the springs and bounds of a goat. Is not the word so un- 
derstood a far more picturesque one than it was before ? and 
is there not some rea! gain in the vigor and vividness of im- 
pression which is in this way obtainod ? 

The word ‘antalize, to tease with false hopes. How ex- 
actly it corresponds with its origin. It is from Tantalus, 
an ancient king, who, having divulged the secrets of Jupi- 
ter, was punished by having branches with fruit hung over 
his head, which always receded when he tried to grasp it, 
and being placed upto his chin in water, yet unable to 


drink it. 
Geography is verived from the Greek, ge, the earth, and 


graphy, a description. What more concise and expressive 
than geography, a description of the earth. 

Many persons who use the exclamation, “ Fudge !” to ex- 
press their incredulity of some unreasonable statement, do 
not know from what it has origipated. They would be 
surprised to know that there was once a Capt. Fudge, who 
by telling great falsehoods to his sbip’s owners gave his 
name to the sailors as a word to express unbelief and doubt, 


Philadelphia. 


From Our Correspondent, 
Philadelphia, June 1, 1878. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Education of this 
city, the following important report was submitted by the 
Committee on Girls’ Normal School, and unanimously adop- 
ted by the Board : 

“At the last stated meeting of the Board a resolution was 
adopted directing the Committee on Girls’ Normal School 
‘to prepare and report to the Board a plan whereby the 





future award of teachers’ certificates to graduates of the | 


school shall be made dependent, not alone upon the appli- 
cant’s proficiency in study, but also upon her ‘teaching ca- 
pacity,’ as indicated by her work as a pupil teacher in the 
School of Practice.’ Having carefully considered the man- 
ner in which the proposed important change in the award 
of ‘ Certificates of Qualification to Teach’ can be best effect- 


ed, the committee now submit to the Board the following ' 








plan for the accomplishment of the object : 

“ First. Let the pupils of the school graduate and receive 
their diplomas at the end.of the third year of the course ; 
their scholarship and fitness to receive ‘ Certificates of Qual- 
ification’ on this ground alone, being then tested by the 
examination held under the supervision of the Committee 
on qualification of Teachers. Those pupils of the school 
who do not intend to become teachers will have received, 
during the three years, a sufficient higher education, and 
their withdrawal will by lessening the number of pupils who 
shall remain to take the fourth year’s course, afford the lat- 
ter a greater opportunity for acquiring experience as teach- 
ers in the Department of Practice. 

“ Second. Let the fourth year’s course be strictly a normal 
course, so framed as to give the pupils the largest amount 
of practical preparation for the work of their intended pro- 
fession. Let no ‘Certificate of qualification’ be awarded to 
any graduate of the school unless, in addition to the re- 
quired proficiency in study [as indicated by the results of 
the examination aforesaid], she shall prove by her work as 
a pupil teacher in the Department of Practice, that her 
teaching capacity is such as to warrant the award of the 
certificate. In order to give the pupils ample opportunity 
to show whether they possess the essential qualifications 
needed to make successful teachers, the work of the fourth 
year will beso arranged that five months of the term can 
be given by the pupils to actual practice in teaching, with 
the necessary instruction in methods, etc., the remaining 
five months being devoted to appropriate studies. 

“ The change thus suggested involves the necessity of 
discontinuing a number of the studies now taught during 
the fourth year. It is intended to retain the following. 
named, viz., Logic, Chemistry, Astronomy, Music, Methods 
of Instruction, and to add drawing, as a means of illustra. 
tion in teaching ; review of grammar school studies, with 
reference to teaching. Trigonometry will be retained, if 
upon further examination it shall be found that, at the end 
of the third year of the course, the pupils have acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of algebra, mensuration and geometry 
to warrant a discontinuance of those studies during the 
fourth year.” 

I deem it of so great importance I give it entire, The ne- 
cessity of securing teachers ot “ teaching capacity” cannot 
be over-estimated. The Philadelphia Board of Education 
are fully awake to this thought and are determined, if pos- 
sible, to discover and develop the best talent in these em. 


The house of Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger are actively 
issuing their standard works and sending them out over the 
country. Early in the fall they will publish a new and im- 
portant work on Philosophy. 

J. B Lippincott & Co. continue to publish for the world 


| at large Worcester’s Standard Quarto, Academic, Compre 


hensive, School, Primary and Pocket. You can pay your 
money and take your choice, all are excellent. I have read 
with much interest a work recently issued by them entit- 
led “A Study of Milton’s Paradise Lost” The author, J. A. 
Hines, professor of the English language and literature in 
Pennsylvania College, has endeavored to furnish a commen- 
tary which might, keeping step with the progress ot the 
poem, to some extent answer the same end as annotations 
to special passages ; and also lead the student to a compre- 
hension of Milton’s theory about supernatural beings and 
events. As Prof. Hines states, Milton still waits for a critic 
to do for his works what the Germans Ulrici and Gervinus 
have done for Shakspeare. It is a valuable work and ought 
to be in the hands of every student of Milton. We hope 
the author may give us another work, going more complete- 
ly into the analysis of particular passages. This house have 
also in press two new volumes (of Contemporary Science 
Series) one on Msthetics, by Eugene Vernon, one on Phil- 
osophy, by Andre Leefeare. D. W. SANBORN. 
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In a few simple words of plain English, we propose to 
state to the great body of our teachers why an educational 
journal should be sustained by them, why it should be well 
sustained, why they should extend its circulation to their 
school patrons, and why they ‘should contribute frequently 
to its pages First, the great masses of our people are not 
well informed on school affairs. They love our public school 
system, but they know very little of its practical workings. 
The cause of this, plainly and concisely stated, is the aston- 
ishing ignorance of the greater portion of the daily press— 
those instructors of the people—on everything pertaining to 
our schools and their teachers. Such ajournal can point out, 
accurately and disinterestedly, the defects of our schools, 
and suggest the remedies. It can represent educational in- 
terests, and teachers, as such. It can defend intelligently, 
and therefore more effectually, our free school system from 
the attack of its foes, It can advocate such changes in our 
course of instruction as are demanded by our age and clime. 
It canaid materially in gaining recognition for teachers as 
professional men, and in placing the profession of teaching 





in that high rank to which it is entitled. 

These are but a few results to be attained by a standard, 
representative educational journal.—Pacific School and 
Home Journal. 





INSTEAD of this, the chief aim is promotion to the next 
higher grade, and from that up to the highest or high school 
and the programme is planned for those who complete the 
full curriculum, rather than for the majority who withdraw 
early for work or business. It is worthy of inquiry whether 
at each successive step the conditions of promotion may 
not’wisely include the same’studies and attainments which 
constitute the best preparation for the business of life, as 
well as for the higher grades in school. 

How to secure the best results with the least cost of time 
as well as money, is a problem not yet fully solved. Our 
text books, now too voluminous, should comprise less of 
minute details and more of practical methods and princi- 
ples. Such topics in arithmetic as the least common multiple 
of common fractions, casting out of nines in multiplication 
and division, alligation medial, aad alternate and commuta- 
tion of radix may well be omitted in a common school 
course, or briefly noticed in the appendix. These and kin- 
dred topics, cf no use in ordinary business, filla large space 
in nearly all the arithmetics. They have a traditionary 
sanction. In continuing them the authors have consulted 
usage more than utility.. Like the titled scions of rank in 
the old world, they have come down by so long a literary 
descent that no one disputes their right to their honored 
place. Worth more than all these complicated processes is 
the thorough mastery of the ground rules. In all our schools 
rapid combinations should be-daily practiced, till pupils 
can add, multiply and divide with the utmecst facility and 
accuracy. This done, and the rest of arithmetic will be com- 
paratively easy and pleasant.—N. EF. School Journal. 


SUPERINTENDENT B. G. Northrop, (Conn.,) says: “ Some- 
time since I heard a class repeat glibly a table of figures, 
giving the height of the mountains of the: ‘Mount Vesu- 
vius, 4,000 feet high, Mount Washington 6,000 feet high, 
Mount Olympus 8,000, Mount Atna 10,000, Mount Dana 
13,000, Fusi Yama 14,000, Rosa 15,000, Blanc 16,000, Ararat 
17,000, Elbruz 18,000, Cotopaxi and St. Elias 19,000, Nevada 
de Cayambe 20,000, Chimborazo 20,000, and so on up to Il- 
lampu in the Andes 25,000, and Everest, the highest Hima- 
laya Mountain, 29,000... When the long table, containing 
many other names and dimensions, which had been labori- 
ously memorized, was accurately repeated, I said to the 
class, Supposing you travel due east 5,000 feet on the 


straight road, passing this school-house, where will that 


distance bring you? The answers were all wide of the 
mark. One named a house in plain sight some 600 feet off, 
and others suggested the next town, six miles distant. The 
whole class were at sea. Thetables had given to no one 
of them a definite conception. This class was not peculiar.” 

|Now we doubt the pertinency of this criticism. It 
would require a good deal of time to learn to estimate 5,000 
feet correct!y ; and why stop at that? Emerson complains 
that the civilized man cannot tell the time of day by the 
sun like the Indians. For our part we would say, well 
done! There is too much fault finding with our faithful 
teachers.—-Ep. JOURNAL. | 
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THE celebration of the centennial anniversary of Phillips 
Academy, at Andover, Mass., takes place on June 5th and 
6th. Phillips Academy, though not incorporated until 1780, 
it was actually founded in 1778, in the early Summer of 
which year its first class of twenty boys assembled. Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, although founded in the same year 
and by the same family, was not begun until six months 
later, so that Phillips Academy at Andover is the oldest en- 
dowed classical preparatory school in the country. The 
academy was founded by Samuel Phillips, a descendant of 
the Rev. George Phillips, who came from England with 
John Winthrop in 1630, and was the progenitor of the Phill 
lips family in America, The combined gifts of the Phillips 
family amounted to one hundred thousand dollars. The 
exercises will commence June 5th. An address of welcome 
will be given by the principa), C. F. P, Bancroft. 


The Wesleyan College for young women at Cincinnati, 
which has been in existence nearly half a century and has 
graduated a number of eminent women, among whom are 
Mrs. President Hayes and others of national repute, is going 
to suspend on account of debts amovoting to $80,000 and 
unsatisfactory business. 


THE twenty-seventh annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science will be held at 
St. Louis, August 21, 1878. All communications as to 
papers, membership, etc., should be addressed to F. W. Put- 
pam, Salem, Mass’, and letters relating to local arrange- 
ments should be addressed to Prof. John K. Rees, St. Louis} 
Mo 
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We want an agent in every town and village in the U. 8. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 

The columns of the JourNAL are open for the discussion of subjects 
pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 

to others, 





Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
seriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 

hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, agd 
urge him to take it also, 


NEW YORK, JUNE 8, 1878. 


This copy of the New York SCHOOL JouRNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, It 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “live teacher” takes an educational paper. 
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Remember, subscribers only, obtain a premium by 
sending the name of another subscriber. %8@ Read 
the offer carefully. No premiums for renewing. 





We have to repeat that we do not hold ourselves 
responsible for the opinions of our contributors. We 
dissent very much from their views at many times, yet 
we give them ahearing. Fair discussion will advance 
educational interests. 
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WE ask attention to the full report of the valuable 
lecture of Supt. Calkins at the Normal College betore 
a large class of teachers in the primary schools. It 
will be found replete with interesting and exact infor- 
mation on the points presented to him by the teach- 
ers. We cannoteconceive of a better way to instruct 
a class than by this method. We tender thanks to 
the ever-courteous superintendent for his aid in get- 
ting our notes into proper shape. 


THERE is a great need of a settled Course of Study 
and suitable names for classes. This matter is one 
that needs serious attention. A young man who is in 
the freshman class in a college knows where he is and 
so do his parents and all others. A teacher has fifty 
scholars out in a school-house in New Jersey. In 
vain does she attempt to tell how they are distributed 
into classes. Some are ‘beginners,’ some are in the 
‘ first reader,’ etc. Why will not State Supt. Gilmour 
undertake the matter of fixing the grades of study in 
the public schools ? And could any work be more 
serviceable than this? And finally can there be any 
definite progress until it is done ? 


WE have referred to the action of the Board ot 
Education in a adopting a new course of instruction 
in Drawing, and now give it in full There is not a 
teacner in acity or country school but should have ‘a 
copy of it ; for in the first place it is the work devised 
by the body of drawing teachers of this city united in 
a harmonious association, who of all others, know the 
needs of the pupils and what can and should be done 
in a practical way to supply them. In the next place 














it is a carefully graded system. It proceeds from step 
to step in a manner at once scientific and comprehen- 
sible by the pupil. In a short time we shall present 
a series of twelve articles on primary drawing, with 
cuts that will clearly illustrate the work of each grade. 
They will be prepared by Mr. H. P. Smith, president 
of the New York Drawing Teachers’ Association, and 
will be of incalculable value because they will show 
how to teach this important subject. This course 
will be followed by a series of articles on Drawing in 
the grammar schools. 

Tue favor with which the JourNar is received, is| 
shown by the spontaneous letters. A veteran teacher 
in Missouri says, “‘ On the whole, I deem it the best 
educational paper published. A college professor says 
“ For solid and instructive reading on education, your 
paper is perfectly satisfactory.” ‘These sentences are 
not quoted with any feeling of pride. No one is more 
conscious of the shortcomings of the JouRNAL than 
the editor; he feels that tne ‘field is white to the 
harvest’ and hetis but a feeble laborer. Nevertheless 
he has done what he could with earnestness and with 
fidelity to the great cause of education. He begs to 
ask the cordial cooperation of every teacher in his 
work. Send in your plans, methods and ideas, The 
best kind of an educational paper will be made by the 








earnest utterances of the many, and not by the pol- 
ished sentences of the few. | 


~~ 
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Receive our Thanks. | 








A short time since, we sent out the bills of a good | 


four rules of arithmetic, they remove him and set him 
at work, and nine chances out of ten it is better than 
that he should go into the grammar school, and from 
that into the college. For the world will only be con- 
quered by Work ; let men think as much as they will, 
itis Work that is needed as its complement. Think 
and work. The old rule of our ancestors was ‘all 
summer in the field ; all winter in the school.’ There 
has been a tendency to overdo the business of edu- 
cation, to undervalue labor. Every day for the past 
year we have passed thiee young men—bootblacks— 
who have been in the grammar schools. They may 
be seen day after day poring over the sensational pa- 
pers, dime novels, etc. This is what education has 
done for them ; we doubt whether it is an advantage. 
One principal says he had the son of a cooper, who 
proposed to remove him as soon as he found he had 
acquired the primary foundation ; he intended to teach 
him his trade. By much persuasion he was induced 
to leave him to finish the grammar studies. Then he 
would not learn his father’s trade ; he became a loaf- 
er, and now keeps a saloon. Education made him 
too proud to work. Another principal says he be- 
came Interested in the son of a milkman, against the 
father’s protestation, he got him into the City College, 
where he stayed one year, and then gave up. But he 
would not drive a milk wagon; not he! So he gets 
a precarious living by copying, ete. Instances are 
numerous enough to enable us to draw some general 
conclusions : (1) The teaching in the primary school 
should be as therough, extensive and practical as pos- 
sible. Hence only the best teachers should be em- 


many subscribers. This reminder brought in a large ployed ; no inexperienced young girls on any account. 
number of responses. Some sent in to say that they | From five to eight years of age what may not be done 
would remit in a short time, etc. We liked that just by skuful teachers! Not by pressure, not by cram- 
as well as a remittance, for it looked like businese not | ming, not by severity, but by Skill. (2) Children 
only. but like bona fide friendly interest in our work. | should have their industrial powers educated ; they 


| We expect the cordial goad wishes of our readers, and should be taught and encouraged to work. There is 


we believe we have them. Sometimes a bill is sent'a common and widespread idea that by ‘ getting an 





by mistake to one who has paid. In such a case do 
net waste any time in finding fault with us or scolding. 
Simply inform us. ' 

Another thing. Any teacher can become a sub- 
scriber very easily, We continue the offer to send | 
the JourNnat to all who order it. If you have no} 
money we will wait a reasondble time. Tell us in| 
such a case that you are teaching, and when you ex- | 
pect to forward the money. We prefer subscriptions | 
paid in advance, of course, but mean to aecommodate | 
the teachers if possible. 

Then any teacher can easily receive the JouRNAL 
free by sending eight subscribers to the COMPANION ; 
by sending ten you will receive the JourNaL free, and 
one of Woop’s CompounD MAGniFIErs, worth $1.50, 
as a present. 





WALKING in Broadway, on a pleasant June morn- 
ing, we met Mr. Gough, who has wrought a real ben- 
efaction to the city by his system of ventilation. In 
a brief conversation he said he had placed it in banks 
hotels, beer saloons, refrigerating house, pork packing 
establishments, school buildings, colleges and private | 
houses, but as yet no physicians, the preservers of 
health, had either ordered it or recommended it. This 
set us to thinking. Is it because in spite of their} 
fine words they have very little faith in fresh air after 
all ? not near as much as in their drugs? The world 
is drug-ridden to death; more in civilized lands die 
from drugs than from honest disease—but this is not 
what we were set to thinking about: It illustrated 
how men will preach one thing and believe another ; 
how they will say and do not. In education it isthe 





same. The schoolmaster does rot crowd and press 
knowledge into his own children’s heads ; the loudest 
advocate of education does not believe half he says. 
And all of this not because education is not fiood but 
because the form jt has is not the best. The parents 
of poor children, say what you will, understand this 





thing ; after a child has learned to{read, write and the. 


education’ a pupil will be saved from work. 

And then, that physicians will not ventilate their 
own houses, nor recommend their neighbors to do it, 
is no more stupid than thousands of teachers are. 
They do the business of education in a perfunctory 
manner. Their business, as they see it, is to hear so 
many classes. strike the bells, keep the boys from whis- 
pering, watch things generally, and draw their pay. 
When any man _ has got down so low in the scale as 
that, his usefulness is over. He is a barnacle, a piece 
of moss, a lichen—-and yet there are a great many 
such. They neither go into the kingdom themselves 
nor encourage others to go in. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 
The Board of Education. 


The Commissioners were all present except Messrs. Bell, 
Donnelly, Watson and Wheeler. 

J. 8. Babcock, principal of the Evening High School pre- 
sented his renort for the session of 1877-8. The average 
attendance for the term was 1,115, the largest attendance 
was October 9, and was 1,757. 515 certificates were award 
ed and 66 diplomas; the students were distributed as fol- 
lows: Latin and English Literature 67, Reading and Decla- 
mation 60; English Grammar, 140; German, 160; French, 
104; Spanish, 50. Architectural and Mechanical Drawing, 
50; Free-hand do., 93; Penmanship, 205; Phonography, 
76; Mathematics, 42. Arithmetic, 207; Book-keeping. 354; 
Chemirtry, 12; History and Political Science, 53; Anatomy 
and Physiology, 32. 

The Committee on High School recommended the appoint- 
ment of J. S. Babcock as principal, and for assistants, 
Messrs. Boyle, Greenwood, Murphy, Moore Olney, Goldey, 
Howland, Carlisle, Melville, Williamson, Hartman, Miller, 
Whiteside, Bayer Hudson, Zabriskie, Doane, Doty, Deshon, 
Guichard, Daulte, Hess, Schulte, Dew, De Tornos and 
White. 

George Baillard asked to be appointed teacher of French 
in the Evening High Schocls. 

The Committee on By-Laws reported adverse to appoint- 
ment of Standing Committee on Cor) orate Schools. 

The nominations for Trustees were again Jaid over. 

The Normal College Committee asked for money to re- 
pair the College—about $3500; also, for $2,250 for Na- 
tional School furniture for Training Department. Referred 
to Finance Committee. Also, for a Superintendent to over- 
see repairs. . 

The Building Committee made application{for $213,000 ; 
for a new building in the 11th Ward, $80,000; for building 
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in rear of Grammar School No. 14, $28,000; fcr wing to 
Grammar School 51. $20,000 ; $10,000 to fit up buildings in 
the 10th and 19th Ward; $60,000 for new sites; $11,000 
for building in Seventh Street ; for general repairs, $14,799; 
for addition to Training Department, Normal College, $22, 
000 ; painting and repairing Normal College, $3,500. 

The Committee on Teachers in reference to the refusal of 
the Trustees to re-transfer Miss Hester, A. Roberts, Cassie 
A. Keogh, Sarah U. Beck+tt and Addie C. Duncan. ae 
teachers were transferred by the Trustees of the 2let Ward, 
Miss R. from P. D. G. 8. 49 to P. D. G. 8. 14. Miss KE. from 
P. D. G. 8. 14 to P. D. 49, and the Board of Education di- 
rected them to be re-transferred.) Report—a resolution di- 
recting the Trustees of the 21st Ward to restore them at 
once to their positions formerly held by them. Signed by 
all the Committee ; laid on the table. 

The report of the minority to re-hire P. 8. No. 6; it was | 
laid on the table. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Goulding proposed that the afternoon session beyin 
at 1:30 and end 3:30—referred. 

Mr. Wickham—that the Board report whether the High 
School course of study should be changed—referred. 


- 


At the Board of Education. 


Affairs in general went at the usual rate. Mr. Bell has 
gone abroad. Mr. Wickham proposed there should be 
another Evening High School, and located on the east side 
of the city. But, pray, gentlemen of the Board, why should 
there not be one for the young women of the city? This 
is more important than a women’s hotel, and it would suc- 
ceed and be an educational beneficence—equal to if not su- 
perior to the young men’s High School. 

Mr. Hazeltine. (Commissioner last year) came on the floor 
and was warmly welcomed. Among the principals present 
were Messrs. Litchfield, Elgas and James. 

After the routine business was over, Mr Dowd proposed 
to go into secret session over the ‘Morehouse matter.” He 
casually remarked that ‘“‘ the Board could not afford to wash 
its dirty linen in public.” Of course no reporters were al- 
loweé to be present, but all the clerks were. On cpening 
the doors it was found that by a vote of 14 to 3 the follow- 
ing resolution had been passed ; 

**That upon the charges, answer and proof it is evident 
to the Board that the personal habits of Mr. A. Morehouse 
are such as to present a pernicious example, and impiar his 
usefulness as a principal. 

While this does not remove him from his place, it is the 
entering wedge and it will be driven home unless he resign, 
as he probably will. 











Firrta Warp InpustRiaL ScHooL.—It is a pleasure to 
visit Miss Satterie’s schoo). The children were ciphering. 
and we staid there to watch them. Miss Satterie, their 
very devoted teacher, was explaining things to them, and 
no doubt that they will show their love to her as did Miss 
Neeley’s scholars, if anyone wants to see a bright and intel- 
ligent lot of children look in Miss Satterie’e school. 





Course of Instruction in Drawing. 
New York City Schools. 





(1.) PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

SixtH GRADE. Drawing—On the slate—Taught from 
dictation, illustrated on the blackboard, from dictation 
without illustration, and from copy. 

Position and Inclination of Straight Lines, Triangles, 
Letters. 

Straight lines: vertical, horizontal and oblique. Angles: 
right, acute and obtuse. Letters of the alphabet which can 
be formed from straight lines. The triangles named from 
their angles: right, acute and obtuse. Common objects 
represented by straight lines without perspective effect. 

Firth GRADE. Drawing—On the slate—Taught from 
dictation illustrated on the blackboard, from dictation with- 
out illustration, and from copy. 

Position, Proportion and Parallelism of Straight Lines, 
Judging Distances, Triangles, Quadrilaterals. 

Drawing long lines in vertical, horizontal and oblique 
directions; marking off one, two, three and four inches on 
these lines. Teach position and parallel lines by drawing 
the straight lines two, three, four inches in length in 
the three positions; singly and in groups. 

Place a point in the several centres of three given spaces, 
through these points draw a vertical, a horizontal and an 
oblique line. Draw parallel lines of definite lengths not 
exceeding four inches, in groups of two, three, four, five 
and six lines; make the margins at the right and left and 
the spaces between the lines equal, also the margins at the 
top and bottom equal to each other. 

Triangles named from their sides: equilateral, isosceles, 
constructed by the aid of working lines. Quadrilateral : 
the square and rhomb of five sizes, as two, three, four, five 
and six inches, the oblong and rhomboid proportioned, as 1 
to 2, 1 to 3. and 3 to 4, the length of the ongest lines of 
these figures not to exceed six inches. Common objects rer- 





resented by straight lines without perspective effect. 


FourtH GRADE. Drawing—On the slate and blackboard. 
Taught from dictation, illustrated on the blackboard, from 
dictation without illustration and from copy. 

Position ——-Two Regular Polygons, Curved Lines, Symme- 
try. . 

SquaREs.—Drawn on their diameters and diagonals, con- 
centric squares; hexagon and octagon, constructed by the 
aid of working lines. Draw four quadrants which shall 
have such a relation to each other that if their opposite 
sides were made to coincide they would form acircle. The 
circle with ite vertical and horizontal diameters ; draw di- 
ameters first. Symmetrical arrangements of right lines 
and simple curved lines in :he above figures, also in the 
oblong, and equilateral triangle. The diameters of these 
plane figures should be at least four inches. Application of 
the plane figures of this grade, to common objects, without 
perspective effects. 

Turrp GraDE. Drawing.—On the slate and blackboard. 
Taught from dictation, illustrated on the blackboard; from 
dictation, without illustration, and frem copy. 

Single Curved Lines, Position and Inclination of Lines 
Combination of Simple Curves with Plane Figures, Sym- 
metry. 

The circle, with two oblique diameters perpendicular to 
each other; draw the diameters first. Semi-circle; draw 
altitude of semicircle before the arc. Quatrefoil, trefoil, 
hexafoil ; construct these figures by the help of working 
lines. 

Symmetrical arrangements of straight lines and simple 
curved lines about the centres of these figures ; their diame- 
ters should be from four to six inches. Application of the 
plane figures of this grade to common objects without pes- 
spective effect. 

SECOND GRADE. Drawing--On the slate and blackboard 
—Taught from dictation, illustrated on the blackboard ; 
from dictation without illustration, and from copy. 

Simple and Reversed Curves, Pottery Forms, Symmetry, 
Plane Figures and definitions. 

Compound curves, on vertical bases, composed of two 
segments, having different degrees of curvature and propor- 
tion. Application of compound curves to vase forms with- 
out perspective effect. Symmetrical combination of straight 
and curved lines in the hexagon, octagon, circle and equi- 
lateral triangle. 

Review the plane figures 

First GRADE. Drawing--On paper and blackboard. 
Taught from dictation, without illustration. From memory. 

Lines, Angles, Plane Figures, Definitions, Memory Draw- 


ngs. ‘ 
The straight lines, the angles, the plane figures, taught 
in previous grades. These plane figures must be memoriz- 
ed. 

Four simple conventional leaves from copy, memorized, 
symmetrical arrangements of these leaves to torm rosettes, 
Application of plane figures of this grade, to common ob- 
jects without perspective effect. 

The lessons in the Primary Department should be ot 
four kinds. First, from blackboard. Second, some subject 
from dictation. Zhird, some subject from copy, and Fourth, 
some subject from memory. 

The drawings should be large, bold, executed rapidly and 
without mechanical aids. Pupils in the Primary Depart- 
ment should not be expected to attain the highest degree of 
beauty of line and perfection of drawing. A correct idea 
of inches and proportion, with a firm, bold and rapid execu- 
tion in conjunction with a clear understanding of the few 
principles involved, is all that should be requirea. 

Pencils should be long, and used only for drawing. 

_ (2) Grammar SCHOOLS. 

Eroutu GRADE. Drawing—On blackboard and paper— 
Taught from dictation, illustrated on blackboard, from dic- 
tation without illustrations, and from copy. 

Compound Curves, Pentagon, Union of Lines, Symmetry, 
Symmetrical Combinations. 

Compound Curves, Ellipse and Oval; Pentagon. The 
principlea derived from nature governing symmetrical ar- 
rangements on ap axis, viz: Union of lines, (Tangential 
and Secant,) balance, repose, breadth, combinations of sim- 
ple and compound curves, illustrating these principles. 
Original combinations on an axis. Review the plane fig- 
ures taught in the primary department. Application of the 
plane figures of this grade to common objects without per- 
spective effect. 

SEVENTH GRADE. Drawing—On blackboard and paper— 
Taught from dictation, illustrated on blackboard, and from 
dictation without illustration, and from copy. 

Ellipses, Spirals, Symmetry, Leaves, Original Combina- 
tions, Plane Figures and Definitions. 

Ellipse in various positions and different proportions, 
spirals. The principles derived from nature governing 
symmetrical arrangement about a centre. Rosettes from 
copy. Four conventional lobed leaves, from copy memoriz- 
ed. : 





Original combinations composed from simple and com- 
pound curves, spiral lines, straight lines and leaf forms in a 
circle, an ellipse, an oval and a cinquefoil. 

Review the plane figures taught in the Primary Depart- 
ment. Applicationof the plane figures of this grade to 
common objects without perspective effect, 

Sixto GRADE. Drawing—On blackboard and paper— 
Taught from Dictation illustrated on blackboard, and from 
dictation without illustration and from copy. 

Pottery Forms, Botany, Conventionalization, Principles of 
Surface Decoration, Leaves from Nature, Plane Figures 
memorized. 

Compound curves applied to vass forms without perspec 
tive effect. Botanic names of the parts of the leaf, flower, 
stem and forms of leaves. Conventional leaves, buds, flow- 
ers and stems. 

Simple designs for oi] cloths, carpets and tiles from copy, 
also original combinations for the same. 

Forms, leaves and flowers from nature, memorized. 

Review the plane figures. 

FirtaH GRADE. Drawing—On blackboard and paper— 
Taught from dictation, illustrated on blackboard, and from 
dictation without illustration, aleo from copy. 

Horizontal and Vertical Repetition, Natural Flowers, 
Forms, Conventionalization, Original Combinations, Memo- 
ry Drawing, Principles of Designing Plane Figures. 

Borders from copy and the principles of their construc- 
tion. Original combinations of conventional flower forms 
for rosettes, tiles, borders, ard wall paper. Construction 
lines and lines of the plane figures drawn by mechanical 
aids. Four varieties of leaves*and flowers from copy con- 
ventionalized and memorized. Review the principles of 
designing and all the plane figures. Application of the 
plane figures of this grade to common objects without per- 
spective effect. 

FourTH GRADE. Drawing—on blackboard and paper— 
Taught from dictation, illustrated on blackboard, and from 
dictation without illustration, and from copy. 

Flower Forms, Original Designing, Historic Ornament. 

Four varieties of lobed leaves and four flowers convention- 
alized and memorized, Examples from dictation, from copy 
and original combinations of Geometric forms repeated to 
cover surfaces. Drawing from copy examples of historic 
ornament, designs for industrial purposes. Application of 
the plane figures of this grade to common objects without 
perspective effect. ° 

THIRD GRADE. Drawing—On blackboard and paper— 
Taught from dictation, illustrated on blackboard, trom dic- 
tation without illustration, and from copy. 

Original Designing. Geometric Drawing. 

Original designs of vase forms, decorated and without 
perspective effect. Original designs to cover surfaces and 
textile fabrics. Drawing plane figures without mechanical 
aid. 

SECOND GRADE. Drawing--On blackboard and paper-- 
Taught from dictation, illustrated on blockboard, from dic- 
tation without illustration, and from the solid. 

Perspective Leaves and Flowers from Nature, Designing, 
Model and Object Dra-wing. 

Rudiments of perspective parallel and angular. Applica- 
tion of the rules of the same to drawing the following geo- 
metric solids. Draw in three different positions the Cube, 
Cone and Cylinder. Designs for industrial purposes. Leaves 
and flowers from nature conventionalized. 

Frrst GRADE. Drawing—On blackboard and paper. 
Taught from dictation illustrated on blackboard, from dic- 
tation without illustration, and from the round. 

Perspective, Parallel and Angular, Model and Object 
Drawing, Designing, Shading. 

Perspective parallel and angular: application of the rules 
of the same to drawing the following geometric solids, the 
cube, cone, cylinder, plynths, prisms and pyramids. Origi- 
nal designs for industrial purposes. Drawing from the 
round, antique vase forms shaded. 


Tue New York State Teachers’ Association, meets—re- 
member it—at Albany, July 9, 10, 11. 

Tue Convocation of Academy Teachers meets there at 
same time. 
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Mr. T. D. Kellogg’s School, 
709 Sixth Avenue. 





Our attention was first attracted to this’sctool by the 


emphatic statements of parents, school officers, and men of 
note which had been published, and by the favorable notices 
which appeared in the Times and other papers. Rev. Drs. 
Deems and Chapin and others hed given testimony of no or- 
dinary character concerning it, and so in October last, and 
again in December, and finally a few days since we took 
pains to visit the school and see for ourselves. 

Atfeach of the three visits we made to his school one thing 
was immediately apparent—tbe}j intense, devotion of the 
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teacher to the interests of his pupils. There are some teach- 
ers who never possess the genuine teacher’s enthusiasm 
they do not know what it is to delight in a pupil’s acquisi- 
tion of a new thought. We find a teacher here delight- 
ing himself with communicating the simple facts of lan- 
guage and arithmetic—yes, absolutely happy with a group 
of children about him. Let us attempt to describe the last 
visit. It is a balmy June morning. The children are in 
the park enjoying their recese ; Mr. Kellogg is with them. 
Every pupil wishes {to be “ it,” and is never so happy as 
when he can have the privirege of chasing “ the teacher.” 
He appears to bein the profoundest sympathy with them ; 
he seems to know how just how to gratify even the smallest 
desire 80 as to bestow the largest amount of happiness upon 
each of his little wards. He knows instinctively how best 
to tempt the six or seven-year-old on, how often to elnde 
his grasp, and by the cleverest of accidents of course, which 
the little panting pursuer never suspects, just when to fall 
into his eager hands, The teacher pauses; his hand is 
raised ; it is the signal to return to the school-room ; and 
instantly the little ones cluster about him, each eager to 
grasp his hand, all exclaiming at onefbreath “ You are my 
partner,” and by every actand movement manifesting for 
him the most passionate affection. 

The school-room is reached : the children linger a moment 
beside the teacher’s chair ; presently the bell taps, but it is 
not necessary, for already the children have out their slates 
and books and are eagerly waiting for the sound of the 
teacher’s voice, And now, the music of the school-room 
begins. If the enthusiasm of the playground was great, 
that of the school-room is greater. 


The frantic waving of 
hands as each pupil desires to answer personally every ques- 
tion ; such exclamations as, “ What an exquisite lesson.” 
“ Oh! that is just lovely,” in half suppressed tones; ‘Oh ! 
Mr. Kellogg, you haven’t called on me,” present such a 
scene of uncontrollable ardor in the school-room as we have 
never before witnessed. 

No books were used except school readers (and they only 
for the sake of developing style, the use of them for the 
purpose of study having been dispensed with more than 
three months ago), and their dictionaries, which these little 
six and seven year olds seemed to consult almost with the 
intelligence of adults, During thefdifferent occasions that 
we have witnessed Mr. Kellogg conducting the various ex- 
ercises of the school, not a single thing by voice or book 
was fold to the pupils. They did it all. It was easy in 
this to discover the secret of the eagerness for knowledge, 








tne power of comprehension and the intoxicating delight of 


the pupil which made the school-room for him the happiest 
of all happy places, 

Mr. Kellogg has already published a Phonetic Reader and 
two auxillary story books. We learn that he will issue in 
August a Transition Reader, and two more story books. 

The latter (wholly in the common print) are reached in 
the course of study in from four to six weeks. These books 
are adapted to the use of either teachers or parents, and 
even children can instruct other children from them with 
success, no knowledge of the system being required. Mr. 
Kellogg plunges his pupils into reading at once, and the 
scholar though ignqrant of his letters is able to study his 
lessons at his seat without assistance the first day. He 
states chat although the pupils of his school could study their 
lessons and read them without difficulty—some of them 
reading ten or fifteen pages the first day, including con 
nected sentences two or three lines in length; it was two 
weeks before they had learned to keep their places properly, 
and to tell by the different style of type used in the titles 
where the lesson began and ended. One would hardly be- 
lieve that in the seven months since these little ones began, 
with but three hours instruction daily,they could have acquir- 
ed the power of taking in and comprehending ideas so complex 
as those presented now. They have as correct a knowledge 
of common print spelling as the average of children who 
have been seven or eight years under instruction by ordi- 
nary methods. Their power in this direction is based upon 
a scientific conception of the etymological structure of the 
lauguage, its principles grouped and presented as the 
equivalents of his phonetic symbols, and made intelligible 
thereby. Similar methods of instruction are applied to all 
the branches. 

We looked over letters from parents and noted these: 
“My son learned to read in less than a month; he 
has been with you now fifteen weeks. Two-and-a-half 
years under the ordinary method would not, I think, have 
placed him beyond his present attainments,” 4c. 

The rapid progress evidenced by these statements of 
parents, (and our observation confirms them,) will certainly 
be regarded a wonderful achievement. 

But the spirit of self-reliance, the charm with which the 
acquirement of knowledge has been invested, the eagerness 
to know, and the power of insight and of comprehension 
of principles, which has been developed in so brief a period, 
we deem, in their effect upon the pupil’s mind, and in their 











relation to his future advancement in lite—a reeult in its 
consequence far exceeding the former. The 

of the mental and moral powers, the e-ducere of the ancient 
Romans, must be regarded the highest end in"education. 

Where the course of study in each branch is made up of 
numberless steps, and each step is of itself a separate inven- 
tion, it would be impossible within the limits of an ordinary 
newspaper article to convey an adequate conception of his 
method. The art of the skillful teacher consists'in‘making the 
steps as easy, and simple as possible; engineers tell us 
that no matter how high a mountain is, it may be ascended 
by a locomotive, provided you ascend gradually. This is 
undoubtedly one secret of Mr. ee success ; another 
is that he has an intense sympathy with children and a keen 

rception ot the mode in which they naturally ~~~ know- 

edge ; he rarely tells them anything ; even the laws of the 
formation of words they find out tor themselves. 

Mr. Kellogg has limited his instruction the past year to 
scholars of the Primary Grade only. We are glad to learn 
that he designs to enlarge his field of usefulness, and has 
made arrangements for the coming year to receive pupils of 
all ages and of both sexes. 





Tux “ Exhibition of Scholars’ Work” is postponed. 





Starucca Viaduct. 


One of the greatest engineering achievements on the en- 
tire route of the Erie Railway is the Starruca Viaduct (pic- 
tured on another page,) which spans a great valley near the 
village of the Susquehanna, Pa., by 18 arches of solid ma- 
sonry, each of them fifty feet in width. Its total length is 
1,200 feet, its heigtht 110, and its cost was $320,000. The 
roadway passes directly over the viaduct. In sunshine or 
in storm, by night or by day, amid the snows of winter or 
the leafy beauties of summer, this grand work stands out 
boldly upon the landscape about it, a tribute to the genius 
and energy of man, and a source of wonder and admiration 
to the traveler, by whom it is plainly visible from the car 
windows at either end of the long curve of which the via- 
duct forms about the center. Many throughout the land 
are familiar with itas the most salient feature in that 


world-wide painting by Cropsey, entitled, “An American 
Autumn.” 

ns 
For the New Yorx Sonoon Journwar, 


Dialogue—Scene in a Car. 


(FOR PRIMARY PUPILS.) 

(Two rows of chairs are placed on the platform, with a 
narrow aisle between them ; small parties of girls and boys 
come in one efter another taking the seats ; some personify 
old ladies with the help of a bonaet and long dress, asking 
every one they meet if they are on ths right train ; some 
are school children, and chatter about lessons ; one girl can 
have a large doll which cries once in a while; all must 
have numerous bags, bundles, shawls, umbrellas, etc., mak- 
ing a great time about the disposal of them ; the boys have 
colored cards for tickets stuck in their hats ; when the con- 
ductor gives the signal for the train to move, each one must 
sway himself gently to and fro, like the motion of a steam- 
car. 

Conduaaten, (Voice heard outside.) All aboard! Express 
for Philadelphia. Stop at Jersey City, Newark, Elizabeth, 
New Brunswick, Princeton, Norristown, Burlington, Cam- 
den. All aboard. (Blows a whistle and rirgsa bell ; pas- 
sengers talk to themselves and move their head and shoul- 
ders. Enter newspaper boy.) 

Boy. Here ye are, only five cents. Daily Graphic, only 
five cents. Telegram, fif’ edition. 

Old Gentleman. Give me one, boy. (He walks up and 
down the aisle selling a few papers, and goes out ) 

School Girl. Oh, Mattie | just look at that lovely breok. 

Mattie, And that dear little calf! 

Mother. (At other end of the car.) I wish they’d keep still 
and let the baby sleep. (Baby cries.) 

Inttle Boy. Say, pa, I’m hungry. I want some of those 
sandwiches in the basket. 


(Enter Conductor.) 
Con. Tickets ! tickets ! 


Old Lady. Does this train go to Newark ? 

Con. (Going through the car, taking tickets.) Yes’m. Jers’ 
City, N’ark, "Liz’beth, Brunswick, Princeton, Nor’stown, 
Burlington, Camden, Phil’delphy. (Goes out. In a few 
moments be sticks his head in the door and shouts ‘“‘ New- 
ark !” 

0. a (Jumping up.) Where’s my new parasol ? and 
my basket that Mary Jane gave me? (Picks up her bun- 
dle and goes out. Enter new passengers, among whom is 
the boy who asks questions. When the whistle blows and 
the Conductor calls “All aboard |!” the passengers continue 
their motions, which are suspended while the train stops.) 

Young Lady. Father, will you buy me a book when they 
come arou 

Inquisitive Boy (seated at some distance). What did that 
girlsay, mamma ? 

Mamma, I did not hear. (Baby from the end cries.) 

Ing. Boy. What's that baby crying for? Who's that old 
man over there? Where does this car goto? Why don’t 


the conductor come ? ° eudie 


Mamma. Do be still. 

Ing. Boy. How can I be still? (Enter Fruit-boy.) 

Fruit Boy. Beautiful pears, came from South Carolina, 
fresh to-day, everyone buys them, best there are only six 
cents. Have one, miss? 

School-girl. Oh, do let’s get some, Sarah! (Hands 
change). : 

Child. (Whining) Won’t you get me one, Papa? 

Papa. No. 

Child. (Whining still more) Why not? I think you might 
get me one. (Cries). 

Inquisitive Boy. Why don’t that man get a pear? 

Another Child. I want a drink. 

Fruit Boy. Oranges, bananas, grapes, all kinds of fruit. 
(Goes out. Conductor call “Elizbeth !” when quite a rush 
is made, school-girls and others getting off, Papa dragging 
child by the hand who is screaming “I want a pear.” Train 
moves on). 

Conductor. (Coming in). Tickets! 

Ing. Boy. What's that man doing? 

Mamma. Taking tickets. 

Ing. Boy. Where are the tickets? 

Young Man. I say, if you don’t keep still, I'll put you off 
the car. 

Ing. Boy. Which car? 

Woman. Have you seen to my baggage, Conductor. 

Conductor. What is it? 

Woman. Two trunks, three shawls, one bird-cage, a bon- 
net-box, four umbrellas— 

Conductor. Here, I can’t stop to hear all that. New 
Brunswick! (Goes out. Train stops. Eater new passen- 
gers, and the Country Girl who keeps talking to some one 
outside. Whistle). 

Country Girl. Good-by, Betsy. I'll be careful not to 
break my head. Take care of the chickens, and my pet 
calf, Boo-poo. (Cries) Good by, Samuel. Bring up that 
milk-pail that I left in the pasture-lot, and the— 

Passenger. They can’t hear you; the train's left New 
Brunswick, long ago. (Enter, Book-boy. Distributes paper 
books to every one). 

Book Boy. Only fifty cents, “ Helen’s Babies,” “That 
Husband of Mine,” “That Girl of Mine,” “That Wife of 
Mine ”— 

Young Man. (Sarcastically). Quite a mine, to be sure. 

Book Boy. “Oliver Twist,” “David Copperfield,” “ Jane 
Eyre,” “ Woman in White,” for fifty cents. (several buy 
them. Boy goes out. Conductor opens the door.) 

Conductor. Change cars for Philadelphia; only five min- 
utes; train don’t go no farther; hurry up or you'll be left. 
(great confusion, ll jump up and gather their bundles 
and make a rush to get out). 

Mother. They’l] crush the baby. 

Country Girl. Oh, where is that pot cheese? 

Young Man. Here, you’ve dropped Helen’s Babies. 

Young Lady. Where have I put that Husband of Mine? 

Ing. Boy. Say, ma, what did the car stop for? 

Woman. I’m sure I'll be left behind. (Calls). Conductor, 
Conductor, tell that train to wait a moment! (All finally, 
get out). 

Suggestions.—This dialogue must go along briskly with- 
out any awkward pauses; follow carefully the notes in- 
terspersed. The Conductor must speak ina business-like 
way, and the others adapt themselves to their characters. 


Sereda 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Pocanuc PEorLe. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, New 
York. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

Mrs. Stowe has a well settled reputation as a writer ; she 
is especially skillful in delineating the New England life 50 
years ago. The local coloring, the flavor, the characteris- 
tics of thought and life have never been so well described 
as by her pen. The volume before us is not so carefully 
written as the “Minister's Wooing;” it has no plot; it 
really is the story of a New England minister and his fami- 
ly. The characters which stand out prominently are Nabby 
the “hired girl” at the minister’s, and her lover, Hiel Jones 
the stage driver. Each of these are well painted and have 
a good deal of action. They do not “live and move ” like 
some of her creations, however. The advent of Episcopal- 
ianism is well delineated. There was a little church erect- 
ed and the discontented attended it as well as the aristoc- 
racy. This led to much jealousy and sectarian squabbling. 
Sermons were preached for and against “keeping Chrisi- 
mas.” Then election day came on and another blow was 
struck at “New Englandism.” She has endured many a 
shock of that kind since, but we trust the strength and 
sweetness will not be destroyed. ‘Fourth of July” comes 
on and Heil Jones leads the “trainers.” Zeph Higgins is a 








well-drawn character—he is yet to be fonnd—or his decend- 
ants in many atown. The sickness and death of his wife 
are really the best chapters in the book—adding that con— 





cluding the revival. 
































AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





We are glad that Mr. Ford is again publishing books. It 
is his business and we wish the new firm large success. This 
volume is a sort of avant courier of good things ahead no 
doubt. 


D. Appleton & Co., have now in press,a new work enti- 
tled Principles and Practice of Teaching, by Prof. James 
Johonnot, containing the following chapters: I. What is 
Education? If. The Mental Powers: their Order of Devel- 
ooment. and the Methods most conducive to Normal Growth 
III. Objective Teaching : it: Methods, Aims, and Principles. 
IV. Subjective Teaching: its Aims and Place in the Course 
of Instruction. V. Object-Lessons: their Value and Limi- 
tations. VI. Relative Value of the Different Studies in a 
Course of Instruction. VII. Pestallozzi, and his Contribu- 
tions to Educational Science. VIII. Froebel and the Kinder. 


garten. IX, Agassiz; and Science in its Relation to Teach- 
ing. X. Contrasted Systems of Education. XI. Physical 
Culture. XII. Msthetic Calture. XIII. Moral Culture. 
XIV. A Course vf Study, XV. Country Schools. This will 
be a valuable work for teachers. Professor Johonnot is one 
of our best educators. 





«eo 
At a trial of flight by pigeons from Lancaster to Philadel- 
phia, sixty-eight miles, one bird made it in one hour fifteen 
minutes ten seconds. 





That Library in the Hollow Oak. 


“There comes honest Sam! Honest Sam is coming,” shout- 
ed the children in front of the Topliff district schoolhouse one 
dewey June morning, as an old humped-backed man, with a 
coarse, repulsive face and a patch over one eye, came slowly 
limping along up the Daleville road, bending under the burden 
of two large tin trunks which were fastened to a strap that 
crossed his protruding shoulders. 

The children threw down their bats and balls and ran to 
meet him, all but a half-dozen or mere of the older boys, who 
gathered quickly in a knot at the corner of the schoolhouse, 
and as the old pedler passed made rapid signs with their fin- 
gers at him. Hein turn nodded back at the boys, but kept 
plodding on in his moderate gait. 

The boys thus indicated all giggled at that and exchanged 

significant glances and poked each other’s ribs as the bell rang, 
and they all rushed heater skelter for the school-room door. 
F It took but a minute or two for the twenty-five scholars to 
settle down quietly in their seats with folded arms, while the 
pretty, little, rosy-cheeked teacher, Miss Littlefield, drew 
from her desk her red morocco-covered Bible and made ready 
to from it. As she was turning the leaves slowly, thinking she 
would select a chapter wherein might be contained some pass- 
age appropriate for the basis of a little homily of her own that 
she proposed to add forthe benefit of the boys whose disre- 
spectful demeanor towards the lame old pedler had attracted 
her notice, little Maggie Russell raised her hand and, as the 
teacher nodded pleasantly, said, 

“Please, Miss Littlefield, Katie Dixon is a crying.” 

‘What is it, Katie,” said the teacher. “Come here and 
tell me what troubles you.” 

So, with one arm up over her eyes, Katie felt her way with 
the other along the aise up to the teacher’s desk. 

“T’ve lost my pretty, new, slim, little red pencil, I have,” 
sobbed Katie. 

Miss Littlefield’s face flushed a trifle and-she cast a sharp, 
quick look over the school-room, ‘The scholars were all in or- 
der except Jasper Marshall, who at that moment deftly passed 
his right hand down along his left coat-sleeve and immediately 
folded his arms again. 

“Sit down here by me and be quiet now, Katie,” said the 
teacher, “and after the morning exercises are over your pen- 
cil shall be found.” 

Jasper Marshal! and Thomas Dale exchanged quick glances, 
and Walter hitched a little on his seat, 

“ They can’t all have the pencil,” thought the little teacher, 
“but these boys seem to be very uneasy from some cause. 

She dismissed the annoying subject from her mind now, and 
for the morning Bible lesson read about the rich man and 
Lazarus. The scholars then recited the twenty-third Psalm in 
concert, and the teacher and pupils joined in the Lord’s Pray- 
er. Then followed the brief talk about the respectful and con- 
siderate treatment the poor, the old, and the ctippled should 
always receive. A hymn was then sung, after which the roll 
was called. 

Now, instead of the usual order, ‘Attend to lessons,” Miss 
Littlefield said, pleasantly but firmly, 

“Before we proceed this morning, Katie’s pencil must be 
found. Where did you lose it, Katie?” 

**T laid it on my desk when I went back to the anteroom to 
get my eraser out of my dinner-basket,” and Katie began to 
cry again. 

“T am sure no one has left the room since,” said the teach- 
er, “and asthe pencil hasn’t wings and could not leave that 
desk without hands it must be somewhere in the room. Every 
day this term, so far, there have been missing pencils, pens, 
erasers, pen-holders, and paper. This business must be stop- 
ped here and now. Each scholar will now hold up the pencil 


or pencils in his or her possession, and we will see whether 
Katie can identify her property.” 

The pencil was not shown. 

‘I will give the one who has Katie’s pencil three minutes’ 
time to return it,” said Miss Littlefield with kindling eyes. “If 
it is 10t produced before that time expires each scholar will 
be searched.” And she drew out her watch. 

How awful were those minutes as they ticked away in the 
utter silence of that little school-room, the resolute little teach- 
er meanwhile standing in front of the scholars holding up her 
watch. . 

“ Jasper Marshall, you may come forward first, if you please. 
Katie, you may go and look carefully in his desk and see if 
your pencil is there, and so in the other desks as the scholars 
shall come forward.” 

This was an unexpected summons to Jasper. He was the 
oldest boy in the school, a good and generally dutiful scholar, 
and from a leading family in the village. He obeyed the order 
with a little reluctance at first, however, saying respectfully 
but with an assumption of dignity, as he approached the teach- 
er, “I hope you do not take me for a thief, Miss Littlefield.” 

“T take none of my seholors for anything but honest boys 
and girls,” she replied; ‘‘ but if there should be a thief among 
us we onght, for our own protection, to know it.” 

‘** Certainly,” said Jasper, politely, proceeding to turn his 
pockets inside out, three outside and one inside coat-pockets, 
two vest-pockots, and two pants-pockets. 

“ Perhaps you would like to have me take off my boots and 
stockings,” said Jasper a little ironically now. 

“ Yes, if you please,” replied Miss Littlefield calmly. 
will make sure work as we go on.” 

This jooked so much like business that the scholars began 
to be frightened. But the pencil was not there. 

“ Only amoment more, Jasper. I think there is a hip-pocket 
in your pants, what you boys call a ‘pistol pocket.’ I called 
on your mother when she was making and inserting one for 
you. She told me you wanted to carry your Fourth of July 
crackers and torpedoes in.” 

Jasper turned pale, and the big boys all fidgeted in their 
seats as Miss Littlefield proceeded to extract from the pocket 
indicated, not the missing pencil, but a small, compact, square 
volume with highly illuminated covers, its title shining out in 
white from a scarlet ground, “ The Thieves’ Own Book.” 

Miss Littlefield caught her breath, but she put the book into 
her desk. Then returning to Jasper she quickly passed her 
small white hand along down the right sleeve of Jasper’s coat. 

“ What is this?” she asked. “I think I understand now, 
Jasper, the secret of this little rent in yous sleeve. I have of- 
ten wondered why you, so neat and particular a boy as you are 
in most respects did not have it mended.” 

It did not require much skill for the teacher to push the 
slender, six-sided pencil, which had been concealed between 
the lining and the outer fabric of the sleeve, out through the 
little aperture where the whole school could see it. A little 
buzz of commotion went round the room. 

‘**® teacher, that’s my pencil,” cried Katie. 
‘Dixon’ on the end?” 

“Yes,” Miss Littlefield replies. ‘‘This is, without doubt, 
your missing pencil, Now you John, and Thomas, and Henry, 
and William, and George, and Richard, may all come forward. 
Your anxious faces and knowing glances while Jasper was be- 
ing searched have not been lost uponme. Have you been 
bringing surreptitiously bad books into school?” 

The six boys were fairly awed by the blazing eyes of their 
teacher into emptying the contents of their “hip” pockets up- 
on the platform. They each had one or more objectionable 
story books, or copies of what purported to be periodicals for 
young people, with their coarse and flaming pictures and sensa- 
tional titles. 

‘Are there any more of my scholars who have or read these 
books and papers?” 

‘‘No, mum,” came from all parts of the room. 

“Very well; the school, with the exception of these boys, 
may now take a general recess.” 

The scholars passed out with white, scared faces, and the 
door was sbut. 

“Now, boys, tell me all about it,” said Miss Littlefield 
kindly ; “it is the best thing you can do. You are standing 
on dangerous ground. You are so young! And yet you are 
past the time when scolding or feruling will benefit you. The 
reform-schools, the school-ships, and even the jails and state- 
prisons, are staring you in the face. You must make a clean 
breast of the whole matter to me, your teacher and friend, and 
I will you to begin all over again.” 

The boys were all crying before whe had ceased speaking. 
Only Jasper found voice to say : 

“You see, Miss Littlefield, it has all come about through 
Honest Sam, whom you and everybody pity so much and are 
so deceived about. 

He most always stays over night at Mr. Johnson's. Alec Jones 
works there, and he got us into it by asking us boys up there 


“We 


“ Don’t it say 








to here Sam tell stories. Everybody thinks that he is sucha 
good old man that our folks never object to our going. He 





told us things to make us laugh at first, and then he began to 
tell us about boys running- away and making lots of money, 
and about thieves, and robbers, and pirates, and highwaymen. 
After we got real interested he said he knew ever so many 
such boys and men that most folks supposed were honest peo- 
ple. 

“He said we boys could organize into a band of ‘money- 
makers,’ and he would peddle for us the things we got. He 
told us he would after awhile sell us counterfeit money, and be- 
ing away up here in the country so, no one would ever find us 
out, and we would all get rich and never be obliged to doa 
chore of work in our lives. Pretty soon he began to bring us 
these books and papers. We keep them in a box in that old 
hollow oak out there in the pasture. But to-day we had some 
of them with us, for we wanted to exchange them when he 
came along for others. There is a heap of brush at the foot of 
the tree and no one but us boys would think of creeping in 
behind it to get at the cubby-hole; near the roots of the old 
tree. 

“ We pick up all the little things we can, and Honest Sam 
pays us for them in his books and papers. These story-papers 
for boys tell us all about the big cities and the Western coun- 
try, about boys running away, and how real smart the thieves 
and robbers and highwaymen are, and how brave they are in 
helping out of danger the women and girls they know. The 
books are like the papers a good deal, only the stories are 
longer and make us real interested. That book you took away 
from me we haven't had a very great while, but that tells us 
how to get things in stores, and how to hide things in our 
clothes. It tell about tools to pick locks with, the trunks and 
drawers—files and things. This morning he made signs to 
us that he had some with him, and when you thought we were 
making fun of him we were making signs too that we wanted 
some more papers.” 

“We don't have anything to read,” whimpered Thomas, 
“and his papers are better than nothing.” 

“We will see about that,” said the teacher, with a half- 
pleased, half-determined look taking the place of the sadness 
that had covered her face; “take your seats now.” 


She rang the bell, and the children came very quietly in, 
wondering what their teacher had done to make those boys 
cry 80. 


Nothing more was said about the affair at that time, and 
soon the school was busy over lessons, and everything went 
on just as usual, ° 

At noon, Miss Littlefield ran up to Mr. Marshall’s, and that 
evening committee, parents, and teacher, met in the school- 
room. The latter briefly and tersely related the events of the 
morning, and then took the books and papers that had been 
taken from the boyss’ pockets from her desk. As she did 80, 
Mrs. Marshall, Jasper’s mother, came forward with several 
volumes and a large bundle of the same kind of “literature” 
in her white cambric apron. 

“‘ Here they are, every one of them,” said she, ‘‘ Honest Sam 
left most of them in that tree this morning. Let’s make a fire 
here and burn them up; ‘twill be some satisfaction.” 

“And 1 wish, my sonl, Honest Sam could have just a feel of 
the fire along with them,” said Mrs. Dale as, her husband 
handing her a match, she set fire to the batch of vile publica- 


tions. 
“Let us blame ourselves that we were so heedless about 
our boys’ associates,” said Mr. Loomis, the committee; “al- 


though as far as the old pedler is concerned we have it to say 
that we all thought him to be a harmless though unfortunate 
fellow-creature.” 

As the indignant, grieved, and astonished parents gathered 
about the brave little teacher, thanking her for the tact and 
firmness she had shown in her dealing with the misguided lads, 
she took occasion, in her own gentle and sweet way, to say 
that she had been surprised at the scarcity of good reading 
matter in the district. ‘I have seen,” she continued, ‘several 
trashy, seusational periodicals, besides your little local paper, 
in some of the families; but}if there is a high toned youth's 
publication or a single religious newspaper in the district I 
have yet to know it,” 

“There is not one,” said Mrs. Dale promptly, “and I, for 
one, am ashamed of it.” 

“T move,” said Mrs. Marshall, “that each of us, on the spot, 
subscribe for some decent paper or magazine for ourselves and 
our children. Miss Littlefield here knows what we want, and 
will recommend the right ones.” 

She mentioned various religious papers and juvenile publica- 
tions, and soon the goodly,list of subscribers was made out. 

They were sent on, and the following week the periodicals 
came to hand. These seven boys were looked after pretty 
sharply for a time by their}parents, and after a gear of of Miss 
Littlefield’s noble ministry in}the district as teacher, counsellor, 
and friend, the scars from {this pestilence which walketh at 
noonday that had ‘fastened its deadly fangs upon tender, their 
vulnerable minds had become somewhat effaced. 

Honest Sam suddenly disappeared from the village, and 
both he and that noxious*Hollow Oak Library are only called 
to mind with merited loathing.—Christian Weekly. 
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Th the Advertising Patrons of the Journal. |, 


’ 

The value of any journal as an advertising 
medium depends not only on the ertent, but 
equally on the character of its circulation. 
The subscribers to the SCHOOL JOURNAL are 
teachers, professional men and women, and 
cultivated people generally—those who read 
carefully and discriminatingly, and many of 
whom file or bind the paper for their libra- 
ries. It is, therefore, the best possible medium 
for advertising professional, scientific and 
educational books and periodicals ; industrial 
and artistic products of every kind ; insurance 
of property and of life ; traveling facilities ; 
and, in short, whatever is of use or interest to 
persons of culture, intelligence, and good 
taste, everywhere. We have many strong 
testimonials from reliable parties who have 
advertised in the JoURNAL, and have realized 
valuable results. The rates of advertising 
are very low, considering thecirculation of 
the JoURNAL, and special terms are made for 
large amounts of space and long contracts. 
For full information, address E. L. KELL 
oaa & Co. 








JEWELS OF THE CROWN OF SCOTLAND. 

At Edinburg, Scotland, some years since, 
the Jewels of the Crown were locked in a 
box, that box in another, and soon, until 
they were supposed to be burglar-proof. 
They were then locked up in a vault of the 
castle, there to remain for one hundred years, 
the keys being placed ina mortar and fired 
into the sea. Scarce fifty years passed by, 
and the modern lock-picker opens the vault 
and boxes without trouble. So the science 
of medicine, when atudied with the aid of 
chemistry and the microscope, becomes plain 
and simple, and diseases that were regarded 
incurable a generation ago, now readily yield 
to remedies employed by the modern and 
progressive physician. A decade of years 
since, and women were taught to believe 
that their pecuiiar diseases and weaknesses 
were incurable; but now hundreds and 
thousands of once bedridden women in the 
United States will testify to the fact that Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription has effected 
their pertect and permanent cure. 

TOLEDO, Ohio, Dee. 6th. ’76. 

Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear Sir—Aabout five years since my wife 
was taken sick, and though we employed the 
best physicians i in our city, yet she gradually 
grew worse, so that she was confined to the 
bed, Every remedy I had tried, or could 
find, failed to cure or even give relief, At/ 








Mr. Editor, Dr. Blanchard has no drugs 
to offer to the sick. He ome) to give food 
that will — Jay the s! red system. “I 
can speak from ex . Lhave taken 
two bottles of ‘his Life Food and find myself 
much improved. I cannot tell in the short 
space you will allow me to rep ce I 
have to drugs. I was too weak to think of 
it. I knew his preparations were as harm- 
less as our daily food ; and hence, took them 
with confidence. The truth that we are to 
learn is that there are little or ne use for 
drugs. The scientific use of food, rest, air, 
and light will in nearly all cases restore 
health. M. R. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
}OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for young ladies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss Emruy Neeson . 





—— —— = ELOCUTION — +. ~ 

Chestaut 8t., Ny mn oy ‘or 
pan ep Pann ers, T ha Recess ties and an 
classes of advanced Students. "attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation. 
Qhartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
dmitted, Send for catalogue. 





ACKARD’S BuwiNESS COLLEGE, Methodist 


the personal supervision of ite founder and 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, or is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was tfounded = and — 
made stead, in utility and pu! ‘avor, an 

oowounaees the head of this -< of schools. The 
location is unsurpassed ; 
gant ; the course of study most thoroush and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have pa reduced, and 
Prelv can enter at any tim ition per term of 
welve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 

taining full particulars. 8, 8. P/-CKARD, 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 
Canal St, Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Sol 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties.—Book 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 
lish Branches, Writing Lessons $3.00 per month. 
es qualified as book k and cashi Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P, M. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. Au. 
tumn Class begins Oct. 24d, 1877. Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs, Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme, Zine Morgenstern’s “Paradise of Childhood.” 
a Manual for Family and Kind 
Susie Pollock graduated im the Kindergarten Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever wit | 
successfully engaged in teaching in accordances with | 
Freebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass, and Wahing- 
fon, For terms and particulars apply to the Principals, 
MRS. LOUISE POL K or MISS SUSIE — 
8. E. corner of 8th and K sts., Washington, D 
A Summer KINDERGARTEN.—Mrs, Louise “pollock 
will open a Kindergarten Normal Class for the accom- 
odation of Teachers, commencing July 2d, to continue 
two months, 











EW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 


last I procured a bottle your of Favorite | This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN-| 


Preocription and to my surprise it gave al- 


most instant relief, and with a little perse- | 


verance, an entire cure was effected. 
Ever gratefully vours, 
GEO. BODENMILLER 





American Institute. 


A WELL-DESERVED AWARD. 


At the late exceedingly interesting and | 


popular exhibition of the American Institute, | 


Messrs. Thaddeus Davids & Co., made ap at- 


tractive display of their unrivaled W riting | 
Inks, Fluid, Sealing Wax and Mucilage, for | 
which they not only received the Grand | 
Medal for Superiority, but the wasnimous | 
indorsement of the Society, who certify that | 


STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, | 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 


guages, Drawing and Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- | 


| Vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- | 
| ished Artist. 
A SPECIAL TRAINING COUR3E for Teachers. 


Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
Term Two 15 

Strictly Private Lessons, 30 “ 
The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire som. } 


STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarte 
commmencing from date of entrance. 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. | 


N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
t No. 6 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
| arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 








n in 1864, Wire | 


| F. F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 








DIRECTORS 


COLLEGES, ACADEMIES AND SCHOOLS, 


WE Sean e SASNTERNG LEN of Soumnee geet 
ly adapted to their purpose, with 


Exceptionally Low Advertising Rates, 


On application to T, C. Evans, Advertising Agent, 252 
WasHINGTON STREET, Bos’ Mass. 


SINGING AND PIANO LESSONS. 


mF. pa CONE PAGE, teacher of vocal and 
con Went ih Streets ory 
ra pls. Address 24 —— Street. 
pee SO the editor of the 
a rome tp 


-  — as teacher of 
JOURNAL.) 





music.—. 
DRAWING & PAINTING LESSONS. 


Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kellogg, (113 Clin- 
ton Place,) has resumed her classes in 
Drawing, and Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors from objects and nature. 

References.—James Hart, Howard Cres- 
by, D. D., Mrs. Julie Beers. 

—_—_—_ 








PIANOS & ORGANS. 


PPPLP PPP PLP LIL LD LLL LPP 


in PIANOS & 





PIANOS: jaaink. 


LICHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to LiguTEz & BRADBURY,) 


Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Established 
1840, Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, .Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Street, between 

Broadway and 5th Avenue, Also Sole Agents for 
Smith’s celebrated American Organs. 


Beautiful Concert Grand Pi- 
anos cost $1,600, only 
ttn Super 9110 oO, only 


5255. Fleas = Upright Pi Pian re OO con. only y, only $155. 

7 Octave Rosewood Pianos, $135. Cabinet Parlor Or- 
gans, 13 stops, $84. Church O 16 stops, cost 
$390, only $115. Elegant 8375 Mirror top Organs, 
only $105. Something startling about Pianos an 1 Or. 
gane, in my latest large illustrated New 

nl fafoemmetien, SENT FREE. Address 





tf 





SPECIAL OFFER, 


FOR SCHOOLS, 
CONFERENCE ROOMS, 


AND CHAPELS. 

We offer fine double reed Organs with all the latest 
improvements, in tasty Walnut Cases, for $65.00 
— Ample time given to test the Organs before pur- 


hasing. or oon addrese The y Parlor 
Organ Factory. ger, Bowlby & k Soe 
| Washington. ew Jersey. 








‘Teachers 
Wanted. 


All persons wishing to to teach in either public or 
| private schools in the city ur country should forward | 





imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view | their addresses to us at onve, No charge made for re- 


of obtaining patronage thereby. 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


By Anna Randall Diehl supplies schools and fami- 
jes with teachers, She invites <7 mdence from 
‘al who are in search of teachers of a! Dility. A long | 





the prod ucts of this firm are superior to those experience enables her to recommend such as will give | 


produced by any other house, not only in | 


this country, but in the world, which fact 
has been confirmed by the highest authority, 
thus placing their products at the very head 
and front in the line of excellence. This 
firm is certainly composed of gentlemen of 
more than ordinary attainmente—persons ful- 
ly aware of all the requirements of the arti- 
cles they manvfacture, and possessed of the 
genius to make their requisites. The house 
of Thaddeus Davids & Co., by its products 
is an honor to American industrial arts, as it 
an institution which gives its full quota to 
our national prosperity and independence.— 
New York Evening Express, Feb. 9, 1878. 





WE BELIEVE 
That if everyone would use Hop Bitters free- 
ly, there would be much less sickness and 
misery in the world ; and people are fast find- 
ing this out, whole families keeping well at 
a trifling cost by ita use. We advice all to 
try it—U. & A. Rochester N. Y. 


» | proved eystem of brief 





the highest satisfaction. Teachers of the French sive | 
German Languages ; Professors of the various Sci- 
ences, and Tutors an Governesses in Families. 
Mrs. ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 
35 Union Square. 


BEST SYSTEM OF 


Short-Hand Writing 


“TI have yet to hear of any case where an earnest and 
persev: effort was made to learn Lindsley’s Ta- 
chygraphy that did not result in success,” 

E, W. ANDREWS, Ep. Vidette, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Til. 

This is the universal testimony concerning the im- | 

knownas Tachygra- 





phy or Lindsley’s Phonetic 
has been fully proved and is — introduced. It is 
——— serving, day by da A more clergymen and 

iterary men than any, p’ more than all other 
systems of shorthand writing now co. use. Business men 
have commenced to make it available, and it . oe 
within the reach of all intell t classes of ur peo- 
al The — it effects over the old oy writing 

as that effected by the railroad over the 

. Itsaves three-fourths of the 
the laborin writing. This sys- 
tem is especially applicable 


To Teachers. 


we oh tet, books, can be 
or can 
obtained at 30 East 14th St.,N. Y. ‘Classes 
taught in Schools in the city or vicinity. 


D. P. LINDSLEY, 








names ; full information given on application. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
No. 17 Warren St., N. ¥ 


‘TheSpelling Game, 


WORD “CONTEST 


Amusing and Instructive. 


PRICE BY MATL, 25 CENTS 
One and Three cent Postage Stamps, the same as cash. 


FARRELL’S Pub. Co., 
871 Broadway, Brooklyn, New 


Teachers, Save Money! 


The following things will be sold at very low } yn 
and no teach2r who wants one should neglect 
| portunity a single moment, Write to the undersigned 





York. 





rt Hand This system. | and make inquiries. 


A new Piano by one of the best makers in the city. 
A new Health Lift—the best made. 
A splendid new Cabinet Organ, twelve steps. 
A set of Chamber’s Cycl 
A Webster’s Dictionaiy. 
A Whitall’s Helliotellus—the sun, mercury, venus, 
earth and moon represented. 
J. R. DONALDSON, 
19 Warren Street. N. Y. 





ts 





YEING.—Staten Island 


ment. Barnert, Nernews & Co., Office,5 &7 
John Street. Branch Offices—1142 Broadway New 
York ; 289 Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St, 
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BOOKS 


Which every teacher should possesss. 
Mitchell’s Hints for the Overworked............ 
Eggleston’s (@. 0.) How to Educate Yours. 
Psnmidt’s t Educa 





"s 
Douai’s Kindergarten 
Hailman’s Object Teachirg............++++.-+.+ 
Kriege’s, The Child, its Nature and greens 
Mental and Social Culture. . 
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Schoolrcom 
Mann and Peabody’s Kindergarten Guide. 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. . 
Herbert oer’s Education. .......6..+ recesses 
Clarke’s Sex in Education...... ee cevecce seccecce 
Well’s Graded Schools. .........sceceesseeceeees 
Kiddle, Harrison and —— How to Teach. . 
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Sypher’s Art of Teachivg Schoo). . 

Northend’s Teacher’s Assistant. . 
Northend’s Teacher and Parent. eccesesccccce 
Calxins’ Object of Leachmg. 
Ray’s Mental Hygiene.......... 
Management 


Steeeeeeeeeene 





Holbrook’s School 
Jewell’s School Government. ... 
Wickersham’s School Economy...... 
Richter’s, (Jean Paul,) Levana..... Sasesees eecce 
Clark’s Building of a Brain.............. «++. ° 
Davies’, (Emily.) Higher Education of Women.. 
Dwight's Higher Christian Education 
Mansfield’s American Education 
Northrop’s Education Abroad ccecce 
den’s Sci of E ° 
Todd’s Student’s Manual....... ecco 
Abbott’s Teacher. . 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects. - cvcee ‘ 
Kingsley’s Health and Education............... 
Brackett’s, (Anna C.) Education of American Girls 
Mayhew’s ‘Universal EdBcation 
Holbrook’s Normal Methods of T 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instructi 
Youman’s Culture Demanded b 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pes 3.50 
te” The above — volumes will be sent post-paid 
on receipt of pri 

Address the publishers of the JoumNaL, 


E. ... KELLOGG & CO. 
17 Warren Street. New York, 


TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
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The new “ Course of Study,” for the 
|New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price 1o cents. 


This “ Course ” differs in many res 
.| pects from the one now in force, and 
will be followed by changes in thousands 


| o fschools that follow the leading of the 


‘great metropolis. It represents the best 
chought on the arrangement of studies 
for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
this time. It contans a complete out 
line of studies covering fourteen terms or 
sessions—each about five months in length 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- 
mar School. Besides this, the amount 
of time is specified to be given to each 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes 
each are to be given, etc. 

To examine this will greatly help every 
teacher of a country school to grade his 
school, properly; it should be ex- 


plained at every institute in the land ; it 
will be followed by most of the cities of 
the United States. 

Address the New York Scucot 





JourNaL, 17 Warren street. 














